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chaps," was the remark of a country bumpkin watching the disembarkation, and this expression seemed to voice the popular feeling.
As soon as he got home Keppel tried to see something of his old friend Princess Charlotte, whose approaching marriage at that moment engrossed all thoughts. Hearing that she was to go in state to the Chapel Royal on the Sunday before her wedding, he went to the Peers' seat and looked up at the Royal pew. She caught sight of him instantly, and from under the shade of her joined hands made sundry telegraphic signals of recognition to him. When the service was over, he ran to the corner of St. James's Street to see her pass. She kissed her hand to him as she drove by, and continued to wave to him in her old friendly, informal way till she passed out of sight. It was the last time he saw her, for shortly afterwards he went away again with his regiment and was absent eighteen months. When he returned to England the flags of all the ships in the Channel were flying half-mast. The nation was mourning the death, in childbirth, of the young Princess whom it had fondly looked upon as its future queen.
My grandfather remembered quite well the trial of Queen Caroline of Brunswick, whom George IV tried to divorce in 1820 by Act of Parliament. Indeed, he was an eye- and ear-witness of all that passed in that celebrated case, for he was at the time equerry to the Duke of Sussex, who, though excused from attendance on the plea of his consanguinity to both parties, yet was desirous of hearing the earliest news possible of all that passed, and so kept young Keppel travelling backwards and forwards between Tunbridge Wells and London.i8                   'INDISCRETIONS'
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